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than a sort of glorified County Council. There would still be
Irish members at Westminster in reduced numbers. It applied
to the whole of Ireland, and would thus have brought Ulster,
or Northern Ireland, most unwillingly under the control of a
Dublin government. It was opposed by the whole Conservative
party and the Liberal Unionists, and defeated by 30 votes.
Parliament was at once dissolved, though it had only sat six
months, and the general election of 1886 gave the Unionists
(Conservative and Liberal) a majority of 178 in Great Britain.
In Ireland the results were exactly the same as before, 86
Nationalists and 14 Unionists from Northern Ireland.

Why was Gladstone so heavily defeated? Partly because a
divided party, as the Liberals were divided^ always suffers defeat;
partly because the orderly British detested Irish disorder and
believed, with Salisbury, that what Ireland needed was 'twenty
years of strong government5; partly because Gladstone had
nothing to offer the British electorate. He was now an old man,
and he remained in politics for the sake of Ireland alone. It
was Chamberlain's programme that had won the county con-
stituencies in 1885, and Chamberlain was now on the other side.

Lord Salisbury. Salisbury's second government was in office
from 1886 to 1892. Lord Salisbury did not make as vivid an
impression on the public mind as Gladstone or Disraeli, but he
was a great man in his own way. An aristocrat of the aristocrats
he was directly descended from Queen Elizabeth's chief minister
Burghley,1 He was not much interested in domestic affairs, but
was one of the greatest of our foreign ministers. During the
greater part of his three premierships he combined the offices
of prime minister and foreign secretary, and always declared that
he much preferred the latter. During the six years now opening
his main concern was with tropical Africa, which at this date was
being rapidly partitioned between the European powers. As
part of a settlement of East African questions with Germany,
he surrendered the island of Heligoland, which we had annexed

1 He had in some respects unaristocratic tastes. Outside politics his
chief hobby was electrical experiments^ and his magnificent mansion,
HatMd House^ was the first private house in England to have electric
lighting, the installation being set up by local workmen under Salisbury's
own supervision (1880). During dinner-parties the lights often went out,
and on one occasion set fire to the panelling.